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AFTER-WAR READING COURSES. 


America’s Fighting Men Reading for Pieasure and Profit— 


Soldiers in Camps and Cantonments Devouring Good Books | 


with Same Avidity They Prepared for War. 


Soldiers in camps and cantonments are reading as 
many of them have never read before. 
been the demand from the sol- 





MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN. 


| Important Conference Called by Children’s Bureau—Adopts 


Tentative Requirements for Child Welfare—Health and 
Educational Experts Outline Program. 


A beginning toward the adoption of what President 


So great has | Wilson termed “irreducible minimum standards” of 


child welfare was made at the 





diers for help and direction since 
the armistice that the American 
Library Association and other 
agencies have undertaken special 
efforts in their behalf, and the 
Bureau of Education has issued 
a series of “After-War Reading 
Courses ” especially for soldiers. 

These courses are put up in attrac- 
tive leaflets intended to meet the sol- 
dier boy’s direct interests or needs. It 
is significant that a great many of the 
boys who helped make history are now 
eager to read it, and the courses in- 





volving historical books are among the 
most popular. 

The courses so far issued or in prepa- 
ration are as follows: 

Course No. 6—Great Fiction. 

Course No, 7—World Heroes. 

Course No, 10—American History. 

In addition to these special courses 
the soldiers in the camps are eligible 
to take the regular reading courses of 
the Home Education Division of the 
Bureau of Education, which include 
American literature, biography, and 
a new course on “ France and Her Glo- 
rious History.” 

The following extracts from the 
“Great Fiction’ course—Course No. 6, Section A—will give 
an idea of the plan of the courses: 

Russia, France, England, Poland—did you ever before want 
to know so much about the life of these people, who have 
become real to us through the fire of the great war? 

Do you realize that you can learn to know these nations 
through their literature? All the better if you have had a 
touch of England or of France in the living; you will enjoy 
the literature all the more. 

After-War Reading Course No. 6 includes a list of great 
works of fiction by American and foreign writers. Section A 
cohtains 10 works of English fiction; Section B includes stories 
of Poland, Russia, France, and England. The list below is 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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three days’ conference on child- 
welfare standards, Washington, 
May 5-8. 

The standards drawn up set 16 as 
the lowest age at which children can 
go to work in any occupation during 
the months when school is in session, 
Nine months’ schooling, either full or 
part time, for children between 7 and 
18 years of age is proposed as the 
minimum educational standard. A 
child of 16 can not go to work unless 
he has completed the eighth grade. 
Education beyond the eighth grade is 
to be provided for employed children 
between 16 and 18 years old by attend- 
ance at day continuation schools. 

The tentative standards for public 
protection of the health of the school 
child are, in detail, as follows: 





1. Proper location, construction, hy- 
giene, and sanitation of schoolhouses ; 
adequate room space—no overcrowd- 
ing. 

2. Adequate playgrounds and recrea- 
tional facilities, physical training, and 
‘supervised recreation, 

3. Open-air classes and rest periods 
for pretuberculous and certain tubercu- 
lous children and children with grave 
malnutrition. Special classes for chil- 
dren needing some form of special 
instruction due to physical or mental defect. 

4. Full-time school nurse for not more than 1,000 children, to 
give instruction in personal hygiene and diet, to make home 
visits to advise and instruct mothers in principles of hygiene, 
nutrition, and selection of family diet, and to take children to 
clinics with permission of parents. 

5. Adequate space and equipment for school medical work and 
available laboratory service. 

6. Part-time physician with one full-time nurse for not more 
than 2,000 children, or full-time physician with two full-time 
nurses for 4,000 children, for— 

(a) Complete standardized basic physical examinations once 
a year, with determination of weight and height at beginning 
and end of each school year; monthly weighing wherever pos- 
sible. 

(b) Continuous health record for each child to be kept on 


file with other records of the pupil. This should be a continua-' 
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tion of the preschool health record, 
which should accompany the child to 
school. 

(c) Special examinations to be made 
of children referred by teacher or nurse. 

(d) Supervision to contro! communica- 
bie disease. 

(ec) Recommendation of treatment for 
ali remediable defects, diseases, deformi 
ties, and cases of malnutrition. 

(f) Follow-up work by nurse to see 
that physician’s recommendations are 
carried out. 

7. Available clinics for dentistry. 
throat, eye, ear, skin, and orthopedic 
work, and for free vaccination for small- 
pox and typhoid. 

8. Nutrition classes for physically sub 
normal children and the maintenance of 
mid-morning lunch or hot noonday meal 
when necessary. 

9. Examination by psychiatrist of all 
atypical or retarded children. 

10. Education of school child in health 
essentials, 

11. General educational work in health 
and hygiene, including education of par- 
ent and teacher, to secure full coopera 
tion in health programm. 

The minimum standards for children 
entering employment are given in detail 
as follows: 


nose, 


AGE MINIMUM. 


An age minimum of 16 for employment 
in any occupation, except that children 
between 14 and 16 may be employed in 
agriculture and domestic service during 
vacation periods. 

An age minimum of 18 for employment 
in and about mines and quarries. 

An age minimum of 21 for night mes- 
senger service. - 

An age minimum of 21 for girls em- 
ployed as messengers for telegraph and 
messenger companies. 

Prohibition of the employment of 
minors in dangerous or hazardous occu- 
pations, or at any work which will retard 
their proper physical development. 


EDUCATIONAL MINIMUM. 


All children shall be required to attend 
school for at least nine months each year, 
either full time or part time, between the 
nges of 7 and 18. 

Children between 16 and 18 years of 
age who have completed the eighth grade 
and are legally and regularly employed 
shall be required to attend day continua- 
tion schools eight hours a week. 

Children between 16 and 18 who have 
not completed the eighth grade or who 
are not regularly employed shall attend 
full-time school. 

Vacation schools, placing special em- 
phasis on healthful play and leisure-time 
activities, shall be provided for all chil- 
dren. 


Physical Minimum. 


A child shall not be allowed to go to 
work until he has had a physical exami- 
‘ation by a public health physician oer 
school physician and has been found to 
be of normal development for a child of 
his age and physically fit for the work at 
which he is to be employed. 

There shall be a periodical medical ex- 
amination of all working children who 
are under 18 years of age. 


Hours of Employment. 


No minor shall be employed more than 
eight hours a day. The maximum work- 


ing day for children between 16 and 18 
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years of age shall be shorter than the 
legal working day for adults. 

The hours spent at continuation schools 
by children under 18 years of age shall 
be counted as part of the working day. 

Night work for minors shall be pro- 
hibited between 6 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

Minimum Wage. 

Minors at work shall be paid at a rate 

of wages which for full-time work shall 


yield not less than the minimum essential 


for the “ necessary cost of proper living.” 
PLACEMENT AND EMPLOYMENT SUPER- 


VISION. 

There shall be a central agency which 
shall deal with all juvenile employment 
problems, Adequate provision shall be 
made for advising children when they 
leave school of the employment opportuni- 
ties open to them; for assisting them in 
finding suitable work and providing for 
them such supervision as may be needed 
during the first years of their employ- 
ment. All agencies working toward these 
ends should be coordinated through the 
central agency referred to. 

ADMINISTRATION. 
EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES, 

Provision shail be made for issuing em- 
ployment certificates to all children en- 
tering employment who are under 18 
years of age. 

An employment certificate shall not be 
issued to the child until the issuing officer 
has received, approved, and filed the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Reliable documentary proof of the 
child’s age. 

2. Satisfactory evidence that the child 
has completed the eighth grade. 

8. A certificate of physical fitness 
signed by a public health physician or 
school physician. This certificate shall 
state that the minor has been thoroughly 
examined by the physician and that he is 
physically qualified for the employment 
contemplated. 

4. Promise of employment. 

The certificate shall be issued to the 
employer and shall be returned by the 
employer to the issuing officer when the 
child leaves his employment. 

The school last attended, the compul- 
sory education department, and the con- 
tinuation schools shall be kept informed 
by the issuing oflicers of certificates is- 
sued or refused and of unemployed chil- 
dren for whom certificates have been is- 
sued. 

Minors over 18 vears of age shall be 
required to present evidence of age be- 
fore being permitted to work in occupa- 
tions in which their employment is pro- 
hibited. 

Record forms shall be standardized, 
and the issuing of employment certifi- 
eates shall be under State supervision. 

Reports shall be made to the factory 
inspection department of certificates is- 
sued and refused, 

> 
ENFORCEMENT OF COMPULSORY ATTEND- 
ANCE LAWS. 


Full-time attendance’ officers ade- 
quately proportioned to the school pepu- 
lation shall be previded in cities and 
counties to enforce the school attendance 
law. 

The enforcement of school attendance 
laws by city or county school authori- 
ties shall be under State supervision, 








FACTORY INSPECTION AND PHYSICAL EXAM- 
INATION OF EMPLOYED MINORS, 


Inspection for the enforcement of all 
child-labor laws, including I 
lating the employment of children in 
mines and quarries, shall be under the 
Saine department. The number of in- 
spectors shall be sufficient to insure the 
regular observance of the laws. 

Provision should be made for staff of 
physicians adequate to examine periodi- 
cally all employed children under 18 
years of age. 


those re: 





NOTES OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 
CONFERENCE, MAY 5-8. 


By Jvutra W. ABBOTT and ALMIRA M. WIN- 


The distinct need for standardizing 
child-welfare laws is shown by the diver- 
sity among the States in child legislation, 
This variation in standards evidences a 
lack of clear thinking. A board of chil- 
dren’s guardians is needed in every State. 
Minnesota was cited as having adopted a 
children’s code which is a model for all 
other States in the methods used and the 
results obtained in legislation, 
* a * 

Home management depends upen knowl- 
“The 
upon 


edge and_ skill. schools should 


place more emphasis courses in 
home management for the girls and ex- 
tension courses for adults.” This note 
was sounded again and again, 

é ok 

Organized recreation is a new idea in 
comparison with the idea of health. The 
child of elementary school age should 
spend at least two or three hours a day 
in play. Thirty minutes a day is the 
minimum of time that should be spent in 
play during the school day. 

In Camp Sherman it was discovered 
that 75 per cent of the men did not know 
Two hours a day was spent 
their 


how to play. 
in organized play as a part of 
training. 
Juvenile courts occasionally have to 
deal with cases where delinquency is just 
the result of a spirit of adventure. The 
child is starved for something that ap- 
peals to his imagination. Neither home 
ner school makes provision for this nec- 
essary element in human experience, so 
the young adventurer seeks it himself on 
nocturnal journeys. 
Several times in the conference the 
school was arraigned for being so aca- 
demic in its practices that the vital, fun- 
damental needs of the children were un- 
satisfied. Dr. Campbell, of Johns Hop- 
kins, asserted that teachers should be as 
sensitive to bad moods in children as to 
bad spelling. He stated that children 
could be eight years with teachers in 
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PROGRESS OF NATION’S EDUCATION WORK SHOWN IN 


EXHIBIT. 


Americanization, School Garden Army, Home Education, Better Rural Schools, 
and Other Activities Set Forth by Interior Department. 


Education is a prominent feature of the 
Interior Department After the War Ex- 
hibit, which opens formally this week in 
the Interior Building, Washington. 

The first 
entering the building is that of the United 
States school garden army. 

On the V-shaped panels are arranged 


exhibit the visitor sees on 


pictures showing the work of the school 


army in various cities. In the 


garden 


panel is a sereen containing a raised 


group in relief showing the cartoon of 
the Pied Piper, which has been so promi- 
nenily identified with the school garden 
work. On the panel are also arranged 
new posters to stimulate school garden 
work. In front of this panel is an ex- 
hibit 
house, 
working, to 
home are tied up through the agency of 
the school army. In front of 
the V-shaped wings a series of colored 
transparencies show typical activities of 
the school gardeners. West of the ex- 
hibit an electric typewriter is in opera- 
tion, showing one means of reaching the 
large number of persons to whom it is 
necessary to write. East of the exhibit 
a large map shows by flags and pins some 
of the important centers served by the 
school garden army. 


showing a schoolhouse, a dwelling 
with children 
how the school and 


and the garden, 


show 


garden 


school without anything really being 
known about their personalities. 
* * * * 

Many children have nervous symptoms 
which may develop into disease because 
their early emotional reactions are not 
met in the right way by parents and 
teachers. If all teachers could attend a 
conference like this they would realize 
the absolute necessity for knowing the so- 
cial background of the children they 
teach every day. As Col. Parker said, 
“The whole boy goes to school,” and we 
are trying to teach disembodied intellects. 

2 Gre 

Prof, Ogburn, of Columbia University, 
gave figures showing what it costs to rear 
one child from the time it is 1 year old 
until it is 16. Charts and algebraic 
formule were used. The cost of fodd 
for one child from 1 to 16 in actual fig- 
ures was given as $1,750. A study of 200 
families shows, however, that only $718 
is added to the family budget for one 
child from 1 to 16. Ergo, some one goes 
without a good many things in order 
that the gap may be bridged. 


| 








The division of visual instruction is 
represented by pictures and a large map 
showing the central agency for visual in- 
struction at Washington, with lines radi- 
ating to various centers in the country. 
Behind this map is a revolving, colored 
screen, rotated in such a manner as to 
sho-v the movement from Washington to 
these various centers, 

An illuminated, waving American flag 
is the chief exhibit of the Americaniza- 
tion division. 


Rural Education. 

Under rural education there are two 
models of one-room rural schools. These 
models are so arranged that the interior 
of the buildings is visible, and the latest 
approved arrangements in school archi- 
tecture are shown, Immediately back of 
these models is a screen on which is pre- 
sented in the form of colored maps the 
relative illiteracy of the various States, 
and parallel with this the amount of 
money expended per school child by each 
State in the United States. 

A model schoolhouse is used to present 
certain facts relative to schoolhouses and 
school-teachers throughout the country. 
On the sides of this building are panels 
by which statistical facts relative to 
schoolhouses are presented, as to their 
number, their value, and their needs. 
Outside the door are figures of teacher 
and pupils, with certain legends giving 
the facts relative to the conditions of each 
in the United States. 


Alaska Work. 


The work of the bureau in Alaska is 
shown by photographs emphasizing, re- 
spectively, the school work, the medical 
work, and the reindeer work, these three 
being the chief activities of the Bureau 
of Education in Alaska. 

A Big Statistical Job. 


Two charts show in graphic form how 
the bureau collects statistics from 39,000 
agencies of education representing 22,- 
000,000 pupils; also how the one-room 
schoolhouses of the country were organ- 
ized into an addressograph list by which 
the publications of the war agencies were 
made available to the schools, 





“America is an aspiration. America 
is a spirit. America is something mys- 
tical which lives in the heavens. It is the 
constant and continuous searching of the 
human heart for the thing that is bet- 
ter.”’—Franklin K, Lane. 








| 


AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 
FOR THE SOLDIER WHO 
LIVES ON THE LAND. 


The Bureau of Education is placing 
itself in with nearly 56,000 dis- 
marines 


touch 
charged soldiers, sailors, and 
who desire to become farm owners and 
written letters of inquiry to the 
of the Interior. These men 
are urged by the bureau to take advan- 
tage of any opportunities offered them 
by the State agricultural colleges. A, 
communication to this effect will go to 
them on the Ist day of June. 

In the meantime the bureau has writ- 
ten to the State agricultural colleges tell- 
ing them how many of the men making 
inquiry are residents of the State and 
offering to forward to every man a copy 
of any pamphlet ‘or circular relating to 
summer-school courses in agriculture, 
short winter courses, or other oppor- 
tunities for farm training offered by the 
State college. As nearly 25 per cent of 
the inquirers are without farm experi- 
ence, it is believed the colleges can do a 
great work by offering to place as many 
applicants as possible with successful 
farmers. 

This offer by the bureau to send to the 
discharged soldiers printed matter fur- 
nished by the colleges will not be open 
after June 1, 1919. State colleges are 
asked to notify the Bureau of Education 
if they desire the bureau to mai! printed 
announcements to the inquirers. This 
printed matter should be forwarded by 
express to the Bureau of Education with 
the least possible delay. 


have 
Secretary 





Industrial scholarships in manufactur- 
ing production have been instituted by the 
Municipal University of Akron, as a direct 
result of the cooperative engineering 
course. The rubber companies of the city 
pay the university tuition and fees of the 
student and employ him during his alter- 
nate two weeks’ periods in the production 
departments of the factory, the work 
being carefully arranged so that he will 
spend some time in every department of 
the plant. His rate of pay will be $75 per 
month for actual time worked, and the 
length of the course will be four years 
of 11 months each. 





“Take out of our hearts the belief that 
the Battle Hymn of the Republic is true, 
that God's truth is marching on, and you 
defeat America; but until you take that 
from us, I care not what the battles of 
the world may show, the spirit of Amer- 
ica, the real America, can not be beaten 


| in battle."—Franklin K. Lane, 
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“CANT YOU HELP US GET SCHOOLS?” 


Montana Homesteaders Beseech 


Government 


Investigators for Assistance in 


Education—Thousands of Children Without Schools. 


“Can't you help us to get schools for 
our children?” This question, repeated 


insistently by the mothers in a home- 
steading county in Montana, made the 
Children’s Bureau include a special sec 
tion on “schools” in its report on 
“Maternity care and the welfare of 
young children,” just issued. 

The bureau says in its report: 

Although it was not the province of 
the Children’s Bureau to make study 


of the school facilities of the community, 
nevertheless the reiteration of the ques- 
tion, “ Can’t you help us to get scl 
for our children?” was so insistent that 


any discussion of this homesteading 
country would be wanting without at 
least a brief reference to the schoo! situs- 


tion. One learns from the report of the 


superintendent of public instruction that 
anong the schools in a progressive State 
like Montana “during the year ending 
August 31, 1916, there were 8 schools in 
session one month aid 175 schools in 
session for less than four months,” and 
that there are thousands of children who 
are not provided with any kind of school. 


Can Not Get Education. 


Many neighborhoods in the area studied 
mre confronted with serious school prob- 
lems, Often parents reported that 18 or 
20 children in their neighborhood had no 
school. In other cases the school term 
was very short. Even where the children 
had four or six months of school a year 
it was usually divided into two terms 
one in the spring and the other in the 
futumn, distances and bad weather mak- 
ing winter attendance impossible to many) 


children. Nowhere was this the result 
of indifference or inertia. 
Fhe father of 11 children, 7 of whom 


ranged from 6 to 17 years of age and 
had no school within 6 miles, was work- 
ing very hard to get one for his neighbor 
hood. He and his neighbors were willing 
to give $200 toward it and to build and 
equip it themselves. In many instances 
(the county superintendent of 
states that she knows of 20 or 30 in the 
area) the people in a community had con 
tributed the land, out of their private 
funds bought the lumber, and with their 
own labor built the schoolhouse. Even 
then they were frequently unable to 
secure equipment or to get a teacher for 
more than one or two months. 


schools 


Sit on Boxes and Logs. 


In one case where a group of neigh- 
bors supplied a school building for their 
19 children, the school district furnished 
only four benches and desks. “After 
much complaint,” says one mother “we 
succeeded in getting a few more benches, 
but some of the children still have to sit 
on boxes or logs. For a while there was 
ne blackboard, but the school supervisor 
finally took one from a school 6 miles 
south that had two blackboards.” 

A foreign-born woman, one of the old- 
est settlers, told of her efforts to secure 
schooling for her children. In spite of 


much agitation she was unable to get 


any kind of school until the oldest gir! 
was 12 years old. 


When it was finally 


established it was held in a deserted 
veral chil 
dren she was asked to attend to the heat 
ing of the building in the winter. During 
the coldest 
in the schoolhouse from Mondays to Frri- 
dovs in order to keep the children warm. 
as so diffienlt 


cabin. Because she sent sé 


weather she decided to live 


(she had some chil- 
that she finally 
] 


‘eh undel chool age) 


1 
ffered, to be used as the school, one 
shack, and she 
lived in the kitchen. Aft 
and a neighbor drove 75 


niles in an open wagon to a school elec- 


0 two-room 
amd her family 


one time she 


tion, on their return bringing seats, 
books, and other equipment for the 
school. Only recently has a satisfactory 
school been built at a reasonable distance, 
14 miles from her home. 





SCHOOLS FOR HOMESTEAD- 
ERS IN MONTANA. 


One is stirred with admiration 
for the intelligence and re- 
sourcefulness of the homesteader 
and at the same time confronted 
with the certainty that unless 
adequate provision for education 
is soon made the generation of 
children now growing up will 
be sadly inferior in education 
to their parents, and the coun- 
try, now so full of promise, will 
suffer serious deterioration.— 
Report of Children’s Bureau. 











Move in Near the Schoolhouse. 


In one neighborhood the agents of the 
Children’s Bureau found near the school- 
house a half dozen shacks and dugouts to 
which families had come to live for the 
school term. There was also a sheep 
wagon in which, the agents were told, 
five or six children had lived the previous 
winter, the older childreh caring for the 
younger. 

Some families who could afford 
who had relatives living near a 
had sent their older children away for 
the school term. Naturally, however, 
many parents did not wish to let their 
children go away from home, especially 
since it was often difficult to find a satis- 
factory home for a child. Of course the 
veunger children were seldom sent away. 

Several families had moved away and 
others were planning to leaye the county 
because their children had no opportun- 
ity to get an education. One family that 
had proved up had succeeded with its 
f.rming venture; had raised prize corn; 
children belonged, by correspond- 
ence, to corn clubs; and which was alto 
gether an unusually intelligent and pro- 
cressive family, moved away because the 
only school accessible to the children had 
a session of only two months a year. The 
mother of another family said: “ The 
hardest thing about living out here is 
that the children have no schooling. My 


it, or 


SK hool, 


whose 


| 








three (they are 7, 11, and 12) are the 
only ones of school age in_this school dis- 
trict, so there is no hope of getting a 
school very soon. But they must hay 

an education, even if we have to give up 


the place.” When the lack of educational 
opportunity drives such people av 
ccuntry suffers a serious loss. 


Why Are Schools Not Provided? 


These typical efforts and struggles to 
provide scheols are convincing proof that 
the parents in the community appreciate 
their children’s urgent need of an ed 


tion. Why, then, are not schools pro- 
vided by public money? One would an- 
ticipate the answer—insuflicient public 


iunds; and yet the answer is not alto- 
gether lack of public funds, for the super 
intendent of public instruction states that 
ihe county studied had at the end of the 
1916 school year (Aug. 31, 1916) a Dbal- 
anee of $52,975.75, and that all 
meney could have been spent in provid- 
ing schools, equipment, and teachers for 
children and lengthening the school term. 


The answer, { 


this 


therefore, is to be found not 
in the lack of money for schools, but in 
ihe distribution of the money. 

Rural-school problems in Montana are 
creatly complicated by the very unequal 
distribution of school funds. The 
eral county levy of 4 mills and the State 
funds are distributed equally among all 
the children of the county between the 
ages of 6 and 21. But the special levies 
which the school trustees themselves 
make, and which are the main source of 
revenue in many districts, are the cause 
of great inequalities in funds. 


selh- 





KINDERGARTNERS MEET AT 


BALTIMORE. 


Is it advisable to change the name 
“ kindergarten ”? 

This will be one of the subjects for dis- 
cussion at the twenty-sixth annual meet- 
Kindergarten 
May 


the International 
held at Baltimore, Md., 


ing of 
Union to be 
19-23. 

The affirmative of the question will be 
taken by Miss Alice Temple, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and the negative by 
Miss Catharine R. 
kindergartens, Washington, D. C. 

Other will 
practical methods of developing initiative 


Watkins, director of 


topics discussed include 


in students and kindergartners; extent to 
which methods in the kindergarten have 
been modified; Americanization; the 
scope and significance of measurement in 
early education; a child- 


welfare minimum in the United 


elementary 
States ; 


unifying the work of the primary grades. 





“ The native Americans, those men into 
whom the traditions of liberty have been 
sunk by experience of generations, are 
primarily whatever in- 
difference has been shown by this Nation 
and enlightenment of 


these 


responsible for 


in the edueation 
those whom they have invited to 


shores.” —I'ranklin K. Lane. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR | As in the great majority of cases xix | MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS 
months would be about the limit of time 


THE ABLE-BODIED. 


English Writer Urges National System 
of Training for Soldiers and Sailors 
Who Are Not Injured. 


A national plan for vocational training 


for able-bodied sailors and soldiers, as 
well as the disabled, is urged by Douglas 
pamphlet published for 
the Arts and Crafts Society of London. 


Mr. Cockerell says: 


Cockerell, in a 


As a result of war conditions a large 


majority of 
tween the years 


able-bodied men born be- 
1S96—-1901 
vocational training to fit them for indus- 
trial or commercial life, while the weak 


rejected for the fighting serv- 


are without 


and sickly 
ices have in many cases received valuable 
intensive training that will enable them 
to rank as skilled artisans after the war. 

There would seem to be a real danger 


that a man could reasonably be called 
upon to devote to training, it then be- 
comes a question of how this short time 
can be used to the greatest advantage to 
the individual and to the country. It 
becomes a choice between turning out 
men with a marketable knowledge of per- 
haps a single operation. Short inten- 
sive courses of highly specialized train- 
ing are called for in order that unskilled 
men may become effective producers in 
the shortest possible time. 

If all soldiers were given an oppor- 
tunity of receiving a six months or even 
a three months’ course of intensive train- 
ing before demobilization, probably suffi- 
cient numbers would elect to take the 
training to make the scheme of great 
importance to the country. 

Preliminary Work Necessary. 

To make the scheme effective a large 
amount of preliminary work is called for. 
The needs of each large industry will 
have to be investigated and an estimate 
made of the probable shortage of skilled 
labor in each trade. 








HELP IN AMERICANIZA- 
TION WORK. 


In the largest Polish district in Min- 
neapolis the board of education has pro- 
vided a visiting teacher, who is of Polish 
birth and who has had experience both 
teacher and as a social worker. 

kindergarten teachers, through 
their organization, the Froebel Club, 
have volunteered to help the visiting 
teacher in Americanization work in this 
district. 

There are six captains, who map out 
districts for the “ block workers.” These 
block workers utilize a census 
question form in finding out conditions, 
The question form includes the names, 


as a 
Thirty 


school 


address, nationality of the parents; 
the character of their occupations, 
whether day work or night work; 
whether the father has taken out his 





This can only be an 
approximate estimate, but an estimate 
based on careful inquiry is likely to be 
more nearly correct than one based on 
mere guesswork. 


that the skilled trades may tend to get 
into the hands of the physically unfit in 
spite of there being a serious shortage of 
skilled artisans, and that the able-bodied 


first and second whether the 
parents attended school; what the home 
conditions are; whether the family owns 


papers; 








who have already sacrificed so much for 
the country may be driven to emigrate 
or to drift into the ranks of unskilled and 
easual labor. This would be disastrous 
for the individual, and even more disas- 
trous for the country at a time when the 
necessity for increased production based 
on increased individual efficiency is so 
urgent. 
A Unique Opportunity. 

In order to overcome the want of skill 
and to form a bridge between military 
and civil life, some large scheme of voca- 
tional training is indicated. The exist- 
ing military organization affords a unique 
opportunity for dealing with the training 
of large masses of men on carefully or- 
ganized lines. It has been indicated 
that the process of demobilization will be 
a gradual one, as, of necessity, it must 
be if the labor market is not to be flooded 
with unemployed and largely unemploy- 
able men at a time when industry is dis- 
organized by the change from war to 
peace conditions. 

Experience in the production of muni- 
tions has shown that it is possible by 
short periods of intensive training to con- 
vert totally unskilled workers into useful 
producers within narrow limits, and it is 
on these lines that any scheme of voca- 
tional training that can hope to cope with 
the tremendous problem of the returned 
soldiers must be organized. 


Training Period Must Be Short. 


It will be quite useless to suggest that 
any large proportion of men from 23. to 
25 years of age shall submit to long pe- 
riods of apprenticeship or to long terms 
of school or college training, even sup- 
posing that the necessary accommoda- 
tion was available. 

Industry is subdivided into small por- 
tions, and in practice most workmen are 
kept at some small portion of a trade; 
and however much this subdivision of 
labor is to be regretted from many points 
of view, as it exists advantage can be 
taken of the fact when laying down a 
Scheme for vocational training te meet 
the conditions of demobilization. 





After the probable requirements of an 
industry had been ascertained a detaiied 
plan for meeting those requirements 
would have to be got out. The coopera- 
tion of the masters’ organizations and the 
men’s trade-unions should be secured, if 
possible, and a joint committee formed 
with an educational expert as chairman. 

Such a national seheme for vocational 
training of the able-bedied need not in- 
terfere with the various measures that 
are being taken to train the partially 
disabled to earn their living. The train- 
ing of the partially disabled must be ap- 
proached from the individual point of 
view; it is, or should be, a national en- 
deavor to discharge some very small part 
of the debt of the country to those who 
have been maimed in her service. While 
the country has also a debt to the able- 
bodied who have served her, in their case 
the problem can be approached best from 
the point of view of the needs of the 
country as a whole. 

To deliberately ignore the lessons 
learned from the production of munitions 
would be a national folly. The country 
needs the services of every fit man em- 
pleyed to the best advantage, the men 
deserve every chance that can be given 
them; it is clearly the country’s duty to 
return men to civil life in a state to earn 
a living. It will be a lasting disgrace to 
the country if through avoidable causes 
men who have escaped an honorable 
death find that they, through no fault of 
their own, are condemned to lead dishon- 
ored lives on their discharge from the 
Army. 





CIVIC OBLIGATIONS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. 

The supreme purpose of public educa- 
tion in a democracy is to produce an in- 
telligent, humane, and coherent citizenry. 

Individual aims and benefits are to be 
united with ecivie ideals and the public 
welfare. A nation’s strength is the char- 
acter of its people.—State School Pam- 
phlet, Rhode Island. 





its home, and is it orderly; whether the 
children are well clothed, and is a visit- 
ing housekeeper needed; the names of 
the children in the family, the date of 
birth, school or work, wages and grade 
in school, 

Following the use of the first question 
form, a more intensive study of social 
conditions follows. 

In many cases the kindergarten teach- 
ers have found that the women are anx- 
ious to attend night school and to learn 
English, but that they are too shy to go 
to the school alone. The kindergarten 
tencher makes a point of going to the 
school with the mother in the evening 
and introduces her to the teacher of the 
night school, and so the first step toward 
citizenship is taken. 

Every two weeks the workers come to- 
gecther for an informal supper at the 
school in this district and discuss the 
problems and conditions which their home 
visiting has The teachers 
themselves feel that they are receiving a 
valuable course in social work, and each 
one expects, as the outeome of this ex- 
perience, to become a friendly visitor to 
a particularly needy family. 

Though many of the kindergarten 
teachers doing this work teach in other 
school districts, with very different types 
of parents and children, the testimony is 
that seeing any home conditions as a 


background for scheel conditions is most 
illuminating, and gives a teacher an in- 
sight into methods of dealing with diffi- 
cult situations in school which no amount 
of academic study could ever afford. 


disclosed. 





A training course for scout masters has 
been instituted in the East Texas State 
Normal College, at Commerce, Tex, 
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NORTH AND SOUTH AMERI- 
CAN COUNTRIES URGED TO 
COOPERATE IN COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION. 





Montevideo Congress Outlines Signifi- 
cant Program—Exchange of Profes- 
sors and Students, Study of Merchan- 
dising, and Establishment of Prizes 
Advocated. 


Exchange of professors and students 
hetween higher institutions of commer- 
cial learning in North and South Amer- 
ica, compilation of legislation on com- 


mercial education, study of “ merchandis 


ing” as a scientific basis for commercial 
studies, and establishment of special 
prizes for conmercial students are advo 
cuted in resolutions adopted by the first 


Congress of American Economic Expan- 


sion and Commercial Education (Con- 
greso de Expansi6n Econémica y En 
senanza Comercial Americana) held at 
Montevideo from January 29 to Feb 


ruary 8, 1919, reports of which have been 
received through State Department chan- 
nels, 

The following countries were officially 
Argentina, 


Cuba, 


represented at the Congress: 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, 


Columbia, 
Mexico, Varaguay, 
Peru, San Salvador, Uruguay, and Venez 
uela. of 
represented by their local diplomatic or 
consular The 
tries sent their adhesions to the congress: 
The United States, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, and Panama. 


Several these countries were 


oflicials. following coun- 


The work of the congress was divided 
among nine 
ered the following matters: 
commercial expansion, foreign relations, 


commissions, which consid- 


Economie and 


credits, intercontinental economic policies, 
consular 
life 


science 


commercial education, courses, 
life insurance 
ciologia ” (the 


and special courses, special commission. 


and rents, ‘mer 


of merchandise) 


Special Resolutions on Education. 


The resolutions on education are 
follows: 

Declare necessary the inclusion in pro- 
grams of higher commercial study of 
courses of comparative American econ- 
omy and comparative customs legislation 
(the latter for consular and 
recommend that existing seminaries of 
economic investigation of higher com- 
merce schools write the economic and 
financial history of their respective 
countries. 

Recommend to American countries the 
interchange of professors and students 
between the higher institutions of com- 
mercial learning. 

Express the wish that international 
agreements be concluded for the recipro- 
“al recognition of degrees issued by insti- 
tutions of commercial learning, and that 
scholarships be granted for the inter- 
change of students. 


Courses ), 


| 
| 
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Intrust the compilation of legislation | ARE SCHOOL CHILDREW OF 
of American countries concerning com 


mercial education to the permanent com- 
mmission created by the The 
commission will be assisted in this work 


Congress. 


by a committee of professors and experts 
in commercial education, and will be 
charged with proposing plans and cur- 
ricula in accordance with the following: 


instruction, which presup- 
education, is divided into 
three categories: (a) Elementary instruc- 
tion, which may be dependent or inde- 
pendent; (0) secondary instruction; (c) 
higher instruction. The purpose of these 
branches is: (a) To train auxiliaries of 
commerce; (6) to prepare for commerce 
in general; (c) to furnish economic, 
financial, and commercial knowledge, pre- 


Commercial 
poses prima I'y 


paring for directive functions in com 
merce and industry, insurance, and con- 
sular work, ete. 

Express the necessity of establishing 


preliminary cultural studies of two 
grades; one confined to the first and sec- 
ond eategories of commercial instruction, 
and the broader for instruction 
of the third category. 

Refer to the permanent 
the study of the proposal of the National 
Institute Commerce of La Vaz, Bolivia. 
concerning education of women. 
desire that higher institu- 


second 


commission 


Express the 


tions of commercial education establish, 
if not already existing, in their curricula 
he separation of commercial from eco- 


nomic geography, the study of commer- 
geography to begin in primary 
Recommend the organization of 
periodical competitions for the prepara- 
tion of the best commercial and economic 
geographies of each country and the ex- 
of prize works. 

Recommend the creation of institutions 
of bibliography and information, inde- 
pendent annexed to seminaries or 
institutes for investigation existing or to 
be founded in America, providing for 
the exchange of economic, finan- 
cial, commercial information 


] 4 1 
lected, 


cial 


Si hools. 


change 


of or 


witlest 
anid col- 


leg; 


Recommend the gal recognition of 
the practice of the professions receiving 
diplomas from higher’ institutions 
commercial learning in commercial, civil, 
and administrative matters. 

Recommend the name 
for the study known heretofore as “ mer- 
the object of which is to give a 
sis to commercial studies. 
note: “ Merecologia”’ or 
“ merciologia ” is in reality the science of 
merchandise, and the object of the course 
to impart technical information 
cerning goods themselves, ] 

Recommend the close coordination for 
the study of “ mercologia,” with political 
economy, customs legislation, commercial 
ceography, ete. 


2 
o1 


* mercologia ” 
ciologia,”’ 
scientific bh: 


| Consulate’s 


is con- 


express the desire that, considering the 
technical nature of their functions, the 
appointment of customs appraisers be 
made from graduates of higher institu- 
tions of commercial learning. 

Recommend the creation of an extraor-* 
dinary prize, to be known as the “ Pablo 
Fontaina Prize for Commercial Studies,” 
students of higher institutions of 
commercial learning. (Sefiior Vablo 
Fontaina director of the Superior 
School of Commerce of: Montevideo and 
played a prominent part in the organiza- 
tion and work of the congress. ) 


for 


is 











1919 AS CAPABLE AS THOSE 
OF 1845? 


Boston Examination Questions of Olden 
Days to Be Applied Throughout the 
Nation—Interesting Test by Caldwell 
and Courtis. 


effort determin ow wel 


schoo! 


In 


American 


to 
children of t1 


ah 
present 


day can answer certain examinations 
originally given to the pupils in the Bos 
ton schools in 1845, Otis W. Caldwell and 
S. A. Courtis have invited superintend 
ents, supervisors, and teachers throug 
out the country to cooperate with them 
in giving the examinations to eighth 
grade pupils. 

The report made by the Boston ; i] 
committee in 1845, it is pointed out, iS 
sufficiently detailed to warrant the betiet 


ure poss ble 


that interesting comparisons 
in 
mar, vocabulary, and natural philosep! 


history, geography, arithmetic, gram 


Not all of the questions are valid 
school work of the present day, but 
selection of 30 questions suitable 
eighth-grade children has been made and 
test papers, instructions, etc., are being 
printed in the number of 50,000, Thirt 
thousand of these are to be distributed 
free among representative cities of the 
country and the remainder will be sold 
at cost to those who will return copies 
of their results for the general tabula- 
tions. The cost of a full set of supplies, 
including transportation both ways. w 
be about 65 cents for a class of 25 


dren. As soon as returns are received 
copy of the Boston Standards wil! 
sent. Later copies of the general tabula- 
tions will be provided. No results 
be published by name without permission 
The tests are to be given between Muay 
1 and June 1 and will require abou 
100 minutes of class time. The scoring 


tor} 
Wane 


and tabulations are simple and will 


from four to eight hours, depending on 
the size of the class. All those interested 
should write at once to S. A. Courtis, S2 
Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich., for further 


information. The cooperation of super- 
intendents of small towns, country super- 
intendents, and teachers of rural schools 


will be particularly welcome. 





An attractive pamphlet of which a few 


copies are available for schools is the 


Tariff Commission’s “The Relation of 
Applied Science to Sugar Production in 
Hawaii.” It contains an unusual num- 


ber of illustrations of sugar production 


in the Hawaiian Islands. 
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HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 








CAMP ROOSEVELT. 

The Chicago plan of military-physical 
training, in which more than 15,000 high- 
enrolled, will be given its 
The Chicago 


school boys are 
first field 
Board of 
tion with the War Department, will es- 
tablish a training camp at Lake Harbor, 
near Muskegon, Mich., where the high- 
school students will have a period of in- 


trial this year. 


Education, acting in coopera- 


tensive training during the vacation 
period. The camp will be known as 
Camp Roosevelt and will open July 7 to 
continue through July and August. 


Camp Roosevelt will be under the com- 
mand of Capt. F. L. Beals, of the United 
States Army, who is at the head of the 
Chicago plan of military-physical train- 
ing. 

Although Camp Roosevelt has been in- 
stituted by the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation primarily in the interest of the 
Chicago high-school boys, admission will 
be granted to recruits from other parts 
of the country. Boys over the age of 
12 and men under the age of 50 will be 
considered eligible and will be given the 
full advantages of the rigorous military 
training. The training will include 
drills, setting-up exercises, bayonet prac- 
tice, grenade throwing, ground aviation, 
marksmanship, map making, signaling, 
and other details of military instruction. 
It will be a junior officers’ training camp 
under full military direction. Special 
recreative features, such as golf, baseball, 
tennis, swimming, rowing, hiking, 
will be introduced to vary the plan of 


and 


training. 

The War Department 
necessary equipment. 

Although Camp Roosevelt has the full 
sanction of the War Department, there 
is no appropriation available for defray- 
ing the operating expenses of the train- 
ing. A fund to provide for the current 


will supply all 


expenses is being provided, however, by 
a committee of patriotic Chicago citi- 
zens, so that the recruit will not be asked 
to pay more than a nominal sum for his 
equipment and sustenance. This fee will 
be $1 per day for each day spent at 
Camp Roosevelt, with an enrollment fee 
of $1 to be paid but once. For the per 
diem charge of $1 the recruit will receive 
all necessary equipment, living accommo- 
dations, board, and complete instruction. 

Reeruits will be admitted for periods of 
two, four, six, or eight weeks, the course 
ot training being so arranged that there 
will be very slight duplication of training 
for those who remain for the entire term 
Inquiries being received 
headquarters of Camp 


of eight weeks. 


at the official 


| 














Roosevelt, 21 North La Salle Street, indi- 
cate that the attendance will include re- 
cruits of all ages from all parts of the 
country. 





FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS BEHIND 
HEALTH MOVEMENT. 

“The program of the Division of 
School Hygiene of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is worthy of your deepest interest, 
and we request you to take steps imme- 
diately looking to the putting of its plan 
into effect in your school.” 

This is ;he message sent by the General 
lederation of Women’s Clubs, through 
Mrs. Elmer Blair, of the Public Health 
Department, and Dr. Lenna L. Meanes, 
of the Child Hygiene Division of the fed- 
eration, to chairmen of public health in 
the various State units of the federation. 

After pointing out that the Bureau of 
Education is now offering to the schools 
of the country a child health program on 
lines originally laid down by the Child 
Health Organization, of which Dr. L. km- 
mett Holt, of New York is chairman, and 
that health materials are now being dis- 
tributed free to all 
States where the State superintendent of 
superintendent re- 


school-teachers in 
instruction or local 
quests the service, the federation officials 
say: 

* As you know, all children are inter- 
ested in their weight, and the method used 
is to encourage them in the practice of 
health habits in order to attain normal 
weight for their height. The classroom 
weight record on the wall of the school- 
room offers the element of corapetition, 
each child endeavoring to surpass other 
children in monthly gains in weight. 

*“ As there are three to five million chil- 
dren in the United States who are suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, which is a ¢on- 
dition caused by improper living and food 
habits, it is a vital matter for the schools 
to teach such health habits as will in- 
terest children in the 
health laws. 

“Will you not urge each club in your 
important piece of recon- 


observance of 


State, as an 


| 





The child who bolts his midday meal and then rushes back to 


struction work in its vicinity, to get in 
touch with its superintendent of schools— 
State, county, or city—(or other appro- 
priate school oflicials) and recommend 
strongly acceptance of the bureau's health 
program, which ineludes the following 
points: 

“A weighing 
school. 

“Time allowed 
teaching of health habits. 

“A hot lunch available for every child, 

* Teachers trained in all normal schools 


scale placed in every 


child for the 


every 


to teach health habits. 
‘Every child’s weight record sent home 
on the monthly report card.” 





NEUTRAL DOCTORS STUDY NUTRITION IN 
GERMANY. 


A dispatch from Consul Schmedeman, 
at Christiania, states that in response 
to a request received from a number of 
German and Austrian universities to ap- 
point representatives on a commission of 
neutral doctors whose task should be to 
study the present state of nutrition in 
Germany and Austria, Professor Brandt, 
of the medical faculty, has gone to Ger- 
many. 

Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Spain will be represented on 
the commission. Possibly an American 
physician will also be asked to join it, 
The Swedish representatives are Profes- 
sors Johansson and Gadelius, according to 
Consul Schmedeman. 





SAVING THE HEALTH OF WORKERS 
THROUGH EDUCATION. 


One million Massachusetts workers 
lose an annual average of nine days 


from sickness. This involves a time loss 
of 9,000,000 days or 25,000 years; a wage 
loss of at least $25,000,000 per year, and 
a medical bill of at least $15,000,000 per 
year, says Edward T. Hartman, of the 
Massachusetts Civic League. 

A constructive program of physical 
and health education is essential if this 
situation is to be improved. 


school can neither work nor digest properly 


LO g) can 
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THE NATIONAL THRIFT CAMPAIGN AND 
THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 


Just what is expected of the superin- 


tendent of schools in the nation-wide 


thrift campaign? First of all, the Treas 


asks understanding of 


ury Department 
what it is trying to do, for with under- 
standing will come complete support on 
the part of school authorities. 
From the point of view of practical 
finance War Savings Stamps mean capi- 


tal borrowed from small investors at 


home instead of abroad, and millions in 
American 


interest flowing back to the 


people five years hence. But this is ex- 


pressing it merely in terms of sound 
finance and hard cash, and the thrift 
campaign is based on more idealistic 


principles. It aims at a national pros 


perity founded on individual and commu- 
nity economy—an America that knows its 
resources and how to use them. 

This dream of the prosperous State can 
come true only when all the leaders catch 
“the vision and inspire the young. Thus 
it is that the success of the thrift cam- 
paign depends largely upon the superin- 
tendent of schools. It is for him to see 
to it that teachers are inspired with en- 
thusiasm, that savings societies are or- 
ganized and kept going, and that the 
of thrift is 


study incorporated in the 
school course. 

Teaching thrift in the schools of Amer 
ica is a stow educational process and the 
campaign depends on continued effort. 
Only keeping everlastingly at it will bring 
success. Before the close of this school 
term several very definite points demand 
attention. An outline of a course of 
study on thrift has been issued by the 
Sevings Division, Treasury Department 


and may be secured from District Fed- 
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cral Reserve Banks. It is hoped that 


every school superintendent will, with 


the assistance of an able committee, 
dapt the outline to his school course and 
have it ready for use next fall. This 


work will be decidedly strengthened if 
the outline is studied in summer normal 
and teachers’ institutes where model les- 
sons might be prepared and programs ar 
ranged for savings societies. This will 
prevent delays and lagging next fall. 
Since saving is educational only when 
it becomes a habit, it is important to keep 
the societies going during the summer, 
or provide some opportunity for the chil- 


dren to turn in their savings regularly. 


Last summer several superintendents ar- 
ranged to have a teacher at the school 


building once a week. In other places 


the parent-teacher association took 


charge of the matter. Regular meetings 


might be provided for through the Scout 


organization or the mother-daughter so- 


cieties, the Canning Club girls or Pig 
Club boys, or the local unit of the United 


States School Garden fact, 


Army. In 


bringing in the savings can be made an 


interesting feature of any community 


rally, and the Savings Division urges 


school authorities to make definite pro- 
vision to maintain interest during the 
Summer, 

Printed matter regarding the savings 


cainpaign can be secured from the sav- 





INDUSTRY AND EDUCA- 
TION—A BUSINESS MAN’S 
WORD TO EDUCATORS. 


In the field of education we 
look for leadership to you who 
make education your profession. 
We want to support you in 
building up sound, deliberate 
management and sound execu- 
tive management of things edu- 
cational. We believe that the 
teaching of sound economics 
based on approved facts is the 
safety of our industrial institu- 
tions and that our whole life 
and civilization depends on such 
teaching by the members of 
your profession—Frederic C. 
Hood, Hood Rubber Co., Water- 
town, Mass. 











ings director, care of any Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The banks are located in 


Boston, New 


Cleve-s 


York, Philadelphia, 





land, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), 
Dallas, and San Francisco. 
THE LANGUAGE OF BRAZIL. 
The importance of teaching Portugues 
as well us Spanish, in schools in the 


United States is emphasized in a recent 
issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union. 

Portuguese has so far not had 
proper share of attention in comparison 
with Spanish. Yet Portuguese is one of 
the two dialects of the Iberic Peninsula 
which have arisen to position of literary 
languages; it is a language of peculiar 
flexibility and variety ; it has a literature 
which boasts at least one supreme world 
masterpiece—the Luciad of Camdes; anid 
it is the language of one of our greatest 
neighbors in the New World, with whom 
the United States will have ever stronger 
social, economic, and cultural ties as the 
days go by. 

In the words of the writer of the Pa 
American Union Bulletin article: 


“A language like this, so filled with 
esthetic and dynamic qualities in addition 
to its other fitles of distinction, is well 
deserving of a definite place in the cur- 
ricula of our schools, and if t 
siderations just dealt with we add that, 
in the natural course of events, Briuzil 
may be expected, within the present cen- 
tury, to number 100,000,000 Portuguese- 
speaking people, we must conclude that 
the Portuguese language is destined, 

no distant period, to reach a position oi 
importance ranking not far behind that 
of English; and so, just as the Brazilians 
und Portuguese give our language 

prominent place in the programs of their 
schools on account of its importance, it 
behooves us for a like reason to do the 
same with theirs, in order that we may 
not be placed in the disagreeable contin- 
gency of finding ourselves inefficiently 
equipped to meet the problems which wiil 
arise and grow more and more intense 
with the development of our relations 


with the great Republic of Brazil.” 





“ Never forget that the man who is not 
born here may have within his soul the 
very essence of Americanism, and may 
have had it long before he ever saw New 
York Harbor or the Golden 
Franklin K, Lane. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE RURAL 
TEACHER. 


County Supt. Jessie C. Martiny, of 
Baraboo, Wis., in her publication, Sauk 
County Schools, tries to get the school- 
board member and the teacher to see the 


school problem in the following way: 


If I were a school board 1 would— 

1. Visit that little school down the 
road so as to inake the teacher and those 
little men or women feel that some one 
is really interested in their progress, 

”. Meet the teacher at the schoolhouse 
now and then to talk over both the good 
and bad features in connection with my 
school. Work with her to make this 
school the best in Sauk County. 

3. Before criticizing the work being 
done in the schoolroom, find out if it is 
caused by the lack of equipment rather 
than the lack of teaching ability. 

t. See that the pupils are provided 
with good texts—not the kind I used 
when a child, but such books as he can 
comprehend, and will help to learn the 
new things he must know when he grows 
up. 

5. Encourage the community to coop- 
erate in a constructive way in creating 
a “school atmosphere” such that the 
teacher and pupils will feel the com- 
munity support. 

6. Hire that teacher soon so that I 
would be sure to get the best to be had. 

7. When hiring a teacher, consider her 
in terms of teaching qualifications, per- 
sonality, etc., rather than in terms of 
wages. Give her something to work for. 

S. Be quick to indorse all good efforts 
being made to truly Americanize my 
school and my community. 

If I were a teacher, I would— 

1. Try to win the confidence, respect, 
ond love of every child who comes to my 
school. 

2. Appeal to each child through the 
avenues of his interest. 

3. Put myself in the place of the child, 
think as he does, feel as he does, imagine 
myself sitting at his seat and watching 
me as his teacher. Will I do, say, and 
teach things as I am doing, saying, and 
teaching things? A child’s criticism is 
never far from right. 

!, Remember that IT am either making 
or marring ideals each day as I stand 
before them, 

5. Get acquainted with every mother 
and father in the district. Meet them on 
their grounds. Interest myself in their 
problems and work. 

6. Be square with my school board, 
frank in my eriticism, open to sugges- 
tions, cooperative in spirit, firm in stat- 
ing what I believe to be for the best in- 
terests of my school, and square in all 
my dealings with them. 

7. Believe in myself, in my desire and 
ability to do something for those about 
me, 

Ss. Sinile. 





THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE COUNTRY. 
“We are in great need of a_ kinder- 
garten here in this town,” writes a teacher 








in «a Maryland country community, 
“Many children are solitary little ones 
trom isolated small farms and country 
homes and need badly the socializing in- 
fluence of the kindergarten and super- 
vised work and play. They have few 
toys and no books in the homes, and we 
do the best we can during their first and 
second grades to have the play spirit, but 
with our course to cover and 7S little 
ones in the first and second grades it is 
about impossible. 

“Most people try to enter their chil- 
dren in the first grade at 5 years, but 
since I have been here I have insisted 
ou G years as the entrance age. Even 
these 6-year country children are younger 
than city children of the same age, for 
they have had so few experiences and no 
one at home to even tell them stories of 
how things are made (bread, shoes, etc.) 
or how other little children happily learn 
how to work and play.” 





RURAL SUPERVISION IN ALABAMA. 


Jefferson County, Ala., typifies one of 
the best possible types of organization for 
supervision of 
schools and teachers. The plan is sum- 
marized as follows in the rural education 
chapter of the Biennial Survey of Edu- 
cation, just issued: 


securing professional 


1. Subdivision of the county into 11 dis- 
tricts containing about 18 schools each. 
In charge of each of these districts is a 
supervising principal who devotes his en- 
tire time to supervision. He travels 
mmong the schools, directs teachers’ meet- 
ings, reading circle work, makes requisi- 
tions for his supplies, conducts sample 
lessons, ucts as critic teacher, etc. These 
supervisors made 6,605 visits last year. 

2. An assistant superintendent is placed 
in charge of the department known as 
“ Teacher training in service.” He has 
meetings with his teachers on Saturdays, 
selects reading matter for them, has 
charge of the reading circle work for the 
county, assists in the employment of 
teachers, and determines the standard 
for employment. 

3. The professional requirements have 
been increased until now it is necessary 
for one employed to teach in this county 
to hold a normal-school diploma or its 
equivalent, or in lieu of this a high-school 
diploma with two years’ successful ex- 
perience elsewhere. 

4. There are 12 consolidation schools to 
which pupils are conveyed at public ex- 
pense. There are also about 40 union 
schools; that is, schools made by the con- 
solidation of two smaller schools, but 
without transportation. Of the 130 white 
schools only 28 are one-teacher schools; 
of the 75 colored schools only 35 are one- 
teacher schools. 

5. During the year 64 night schools 
were conducted in rural districts for six 
weeks, using the teachers employed in day 











work, these teachers being paid at public 
expense ; 1,230 pupils were enrolled in the 
high schools, 297 of these being illiterates 
and 457 near illiterates, as it Was neces- 
sary for them to begin with the primer. 

6. The county has two agricultural in- 
structors under Smith-Hughes work, with 
a salary of $2,400 each, 

7. Four new eight-room consolidated 
schools have been buiit during the year, 
three of these being on the one-story ex- 
tensible-unit plan. Fifteen other build- 
ings have been remodeled or enlarged. 
Five acres of ground are required for 
each of these new buildings, 





RURAL COMMUNITY VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Twenty-three agricultural high schools, 
commonly known as rural community yvo- 
ational schools, have been established in 
the rural districts of Pennsylvania, Each 
one of these schools is practically an agri- 
cultural continuation school, as the farm- 
ers’ boys enrolled therein are continuing 
their education while being regularly em- 
ployed on the farms. In all of these yo- 
cational schools night schools were held 
during the winter for farmers and their 
sons who were beyond school age. These 
courses usually extended through a period 
of six weeks. In one or two of the 
schools short courses were conducted dur- 
ing the winter for young men who pre- 
viously dropped out of school but who 
wished to continue their education along 
agricultural lines during the winter 
months. The State College of Agriculture 
cooperated very effectively in the opera- 
tion of the night schools by furnishing 
many speakers and teachers, 

Forty-two rural communities have 
established vocational agricultural edu- 
eation for boys, and 38 rural communi- 
ties have also established vocational 
home-making education for girls. The 
war has prevented the rapid development 
of this work by calling many of our agri- 
cultural instructors into military service. 
Plans are being effected for a broad de- 
velopment of this work immediately upon 
the close of the war. 

Rural districts establishing and operat- 
ing rural community vocational schools 
have invariably increased the tenure of 
office of their teachers by employing the 
principal of the school for a period of 
10 or 12 months per year, and the 
agricultural teachers always for a 12 
months’ period. Many of these teach- 
ers are given a_ three-year contract. 
Salaries of teachers in these rural com- 
munity vocational schools have risen 
quite steadily. The principal of the high 
school now usually receives from $1.200 
to $1,800 per year; the teacher of agri- 
culture $1,200 to $2,000 per year; the vo- 
cational supervisor of home making about 
$100 per month; and assistant teachers 
in the academic department from $75 to 
$125 per month. 

The rural community vocational school 
has a staff of teachers ranging from three 
to six in number, the number depending 
upon the size of the student body. About 
75 per cent of these teachers are college 
graduates, 
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TEACHING A REAL PROFES- 
SION IN ALASKA. 


Two-Thirds of Teachers Normal School 
or College Graduates—Facts About 
the Service, 


Two-thirds of the teachers of Alaska 
are normal-school or college graduates, 
according to a statement by L. D. Hen- 
derson, Commissioner of Education for 
Alaska. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
high-school teachers are college gradu- 
ates. The uverage teaching experience of 
Alaska teachers is seven and one-half 
years. Approximately 60 per cent have 
had previous experience in Alaska, while 
50 per cent have had experience both in- 
side and outside Alaska. 

“T believe that no State in the Union 
can present a record of teachers so well 
qualitied by professional training and ex- 
perience as those of Alaska,” says Com- 
missioner Henderson. 

Two School Systems in Alaska. 

For the benefit of teachers who may be 
interested in opportunities for service in 
Alaska, Commissioner Henderson points 
out that there are two distinct and sepa- 
rate school systems in Alaska, as follows: 

(1) Schools for Alaska natives, which 
are under the direction of the United 
States Bureau of Edueation through its 
Alaska division. These schools number 
65, and are situated all the way from 
Point Barrow in the Arctic Ocean to 
Dixon Entrance in southeastern Alaska. 

(2) All other schools in the Territory 
are under the direction of the territorial 
department of education, with the com- 
missioner of education, Juneau, Alaska, 
at its head. They are maintained for 
white children and children of mixed 
blood leading a civilized life. The latter 
class of children is practically negligible 
in number, especially in the cities, al- 
though in some sections of the Territory 
there are small schools in which pupils of 
mixed blood make up a considerable part 
of the total enrollment. 


Answering Some Misconceptions. 

“In presenting any information on the 
schools of Alaska,” says Commissioner 
Henderson, “it is well in the beginning 
to remove a few of the misconceptions 
which are in the mind of the average in- 
dividual who makes inquiries concerning 
them. A general statement may well be 
made to the effect that the subjects 
taught, the textbooks and courses of study 
used, and the material equipment fur- 
nished are in general the same or com- 
pare faverably with what will be found 
in the average school system in the States. 
The pupils are Americans and possess 
all the traits of character which that 
name implies. Among their numbers will 
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THE WORM TURNS. 


[Letter from a school superintendent of whom the clerk of the school board wrote: 
“He was offered a much larger salary last year than we were able to pay him, but he 
had already promised this board to stay another year, and they could not see their way 
clear to release him, so he stayed with us and worked as faithfully as if he had 
receiving the larger salary.”’] 

For 14 years the zeal of the cause of education has eaten me up! 
With full understanding I chose this line of work, deliberately turn- 
ing my back upon prospects of financial success so justifiably at- 
tractive to ambitious youth and manhood. By years of toil and 
self-sacrifice T have acquired the best attainable professional training 
for my work. As a teacher I have given, day and night, hours of 
nerve-racking service in and out of classroom. As educational execu- 
tive I have put my whole heart and brain into building up an efficient 
school system for the community, and have shown unquestioned re- 
sults. I have met criticisms, deserved and undeserved. I have lived 
the life of a man among women and the attitude which that only too 
frequently entails from “ men of the world.” I have received salaries 
which any self-respecting man would hesitate to ask a woman to share 
with him. 

The crisis has come. The worm has turned. 
choice of work, nor anything it has brought me or I have given it in 
the past. I am looking to the future. My personal pride is aroused ! 
Never again will I smear before the eyes of the public the living lie 
that $1,500 per annum is the value of my services to the public. 

Rather than that, I will, if necessary, break rocks on the country 
road for the love of humanity and live on my savings. 

Now, I am not sufficiently egotistic to think I am justified in call- 
ing this matter to your attention merely in the interests of myself. I 
see two justifications for calling the matter to your attention, and 
through your bureau, to communities throughout the country: 
Firstly, my case is typical of thousands of men in educational work in 
the Nation; secondly, it indicates a condition very intimately and 
vitally affecting the cause of education in the Nation. It brings every 
community face to face with the questions, whether or not, now that 
the high cost of living is increasing the struggle to make ends meet, 


I do not regret my 


and remuneration in other lines of work rising accordingly, the small 
proportion of men in educational work will be squeezed out by the 
starvation compress; whether now that the world is demanding of its 
schools the preparation, the training, of virile and consecrated, prac- 
tical, and idealistic citizens of the future World State, the people of 
our Nation will, by a penny-wise policy, restrict the educational 
leadership of the several communities to young men who wear out 
their enthusiasm at making bricks without straw, and middle-aged 
and old men whose minds are of necessity obsessed with the gad- 
grinding struggle to keep their families in decency. 











found those who are good and bad, 


Alaska community than in the States. 


rich and poor, mischieyous and meek, 
punctual and tardy, retarded and ac- 
celerated, with and without adenoids and 
similar ailments. Many of them ean 
talk to you intelligently about New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Paul, Denver, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Seattle, 
for they have been there. 

“ The social-service feature of a teach- 
er’s work is no different in the average 





The large communities contain churches, 
libraries, and other organizations de- 
voted to social uplift. There is, of course, 
always room for this kind of service, but 
there is nothing inherent in the nature 
of Alaskan communities or of Alaskans 
which makes them any lower in the scale 
of culture than those of Washington or 
California. Many of the smaller schools 
are located in fishing or mining villages, 








where a capable and energetic teacher 
does have ai opportunity to add much to 
the life of the community, but this is also 
true in many smaller communities in the 
States.” 

Salaries. 

Salaries for teachers range all the way 
from $110 per month in some schools of 
scutheastern Alaska to $150 at some 
points to the westward and $200 in the 
interior. Superintendents and_ princi- 
pals receive from $150 to $250 per month, 
the salary depending upon the size of the 
school and its location. The usual school 
term is nine months in length. Two 
schools, Skagway and Valdez, have a 10 
months’ term. Board and room will cost 
from $50 in southern Alaska to $75 in the 
interior. Where teachers desire to rent 
furnished rooms and do their own cook- 
ing these figures may be materially re- 
duced, as is also the case where two 

Approxi- 
subsistence 


people occupy the same roon. 
mate transportation and 
charges from Seattle to the various points 
follow: Skagway. $40; Cordova, $50; 
Seward, 850; Nome, $100; Fairbanks via 
Cordova and automobile trail $200, via 
Skagway and the river $150. From a 
consideration of these figures the ex- 
penses incident to a journey to other cit- 
ies may be easily approximated. 

Applying for Positions. 

Positions as teachers in Alaska are se- 
cured by making application to the clerk 
of the school board in the various com- 
munities and presenting credentials and 
photograph. The commissioner of educa- 
tion is sometimes called upon to recom- 
mend teachers for various positions, or to 
send teachers to fill positions caused by 
vacancies occurring late in the summer 
or during the school year. Applications 
may therefore be filed with the Terri- 
torial Department of Education at Ju- 
neau, Where formal application blanks 
may be secured upon request. 

Alaska certificates to teach are re- 
quired from all teachers and are issued by 
the commissioner of education to such 
persons only as obtain such employment 
in the Territory. A fee of $2.50, payable 
te the commissioner of education, is 
charged for each certificate. Certificates 
are of three classes: 

(1) Certificates by indorsement of ap- 
proved certificates from any of the States, 
valid for a period equal to that of the 
certificate presented for indorsement. An 
applicant for such certificate must pre- 
sent satisfactory evidence that he or she 
has been successfully engaged in educa- 
tional work witbin two years prior to the 
presentment of such a certificate. 

(2) Certificates by indorsement of di- 
plomas of approved colleges or normals, 
valid for three years. 

(3) Certificates of first, second, and 
third grade upon examination, valid for 
five, three, and one year, respectively. 
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BETTER SCHOOLHOUSES FOR 
COLORED CHILDREN. 


Three-Quarters of a Million Recently 
Expended—Rosenwald Fund Helps 
Communities to Help Themselves. 


Five hundred model rural schools, 
representing an outlay of nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars, have re- 
cently been erected for colored children 
in the Southern States under the coopera- 
tive arrangement made possible by the 
Rosenwald fund, according to a bulletin 
by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, of the Bureau 
of Education, on recent progress” in 
Negro education. 

Alabama has 179 of these schoolhouses, 
North Carolina 85, Tennessee 59, Louisi- 


apa 49, and Virginia 38. In some of the 





WHAT THE ROSENWALD 
FUND OFFERS. 


For a one-teacher schoolhouse 
the community and county au- 
thorities must raise in cash, ma- 
terial, and labor $750. The 
Rosenwald fund will contribute 
$400. 

For a two-teacher house the 
community and county authori- 
ties will raise, as above, $1,000. 
The Rosenwaid fund will give 
$500. 

In cases of consolidation of 
two or more schools the Rosen- 
wald fund will contribute more. 











other Southern States the movement is 
developing rapidly, though the actual 
number of schoolhouses is not yet as 
large as in the States listed. Mississippi 
already has 28 Rosenwald schoolhouses, 
Georgia 23. Arkansas 22, South Carolina 
9, Kentucky 5, and Maryland 4. 

How the Fund Operates. 

Disbursements under the Rosenwald 
fund are directed by the extension depart- 
ment of Tuskegee Institute. Under the 
plan now in operation the funds are 
available for assistance in constructing 
model school buildings for colored chil- 
dren on the following conditions: 

1. The schoolhouse is to be for country 
children, and small towns may be inter- 
ested. 

2. From 2 to 5 acres of land are to be 
secured by the colored people, at a place 
approved by the school board, and the 
property is to be deeded to the board of 
education for colored school purposes. 

3. The county superimtendent, the pa- 
trons, and the undersigned are to agree 
upon a plan of building. 

4, The superintendent of schools shall 
handle the funds and direct the construe- 
tion of the building, 


| 
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5. The community and county auther- 
ities must cuarantee the completion and 
equipment of the building. The house 
shall be painted inside and outside with 
ut least iwe coats ef paint; each class- 
room must contain at least 20 lineal feet 
of good blackboard and have suitable 
desks for pupils and teacher; the build- 
ing must contain at least two cloakrooms, 
a workroom, and a small kitchen, The 
sinoke flues must be built from the 
ground. 

6. Two closets, properly located, must 
he built. 

7. It is understood that the school shall 
be run at least five months each year, 

Amounts Contributed. 

Of the $726,540 spent recently for rural 
schools in cooperation with the Rosen- 
wald fund, the States have appropriated 
$215,546, the white peeple in the com- 
munities $54,399, the people 
$265,179, and Mr. Julius Rosenwald $193,- 
616. These figures represent amounts 
actually spent for construction and fur- 
nishing school buildings. In addition, 
Mr. Rosenwald expended $23,407 for 
salaries and travel expenses necessary 
for bheiter 


colored 


to promote the movement 
schoolhe uses for colored children in vari- 


OUS Ntales. 





HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT COURSE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

In announcing the new highways (rans- 
port course at the University of Michi- 
gan, President Hutchins says: 

“The war has brought to a head great 
developments in the carriage of cargo 
over the highways, 

“The Army has trained several hun- - 
dred thousand experts in the haulage of 
freight over the roads and many of these 
men will want to round out this educa- 
tion by going back to colleges and pre- 
pare there to take up highways traps- 
portation as their life work, 

“The University of Michigan, in con- 
nection with the new highways course, 
also offers courses in automobile enci- 
neering and in various phases of the 
transportation question as presented by 
the department of economics. These 
Various courses are intended to develap 
students into all-round transportation 
experts.” 

HEARD IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
By J. W. A. 

“Where coes clay come from, is it 
cooked?” ‘Are rubbers made out of 
elephants’ skin?” “ Oakmeal grows on 
oak trees.’ (To the teacher:) “ You'll 
be dead when I'm grown up!” 

(To enother child:) No; Teddy Roose- 
velt wasn't the next President after 
George Washington. When Washington 
was President Teddy Roosevelt was just 
a littl baby in Heaven waiting to be 
born.” 

* Last night my father give me a penny 
for a newspaper, and IT went to the cor- 
ner and got one; and a bunch of stars 
followed me over, and the same bunch 
followed me back.” 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 








WHITLEY COMMITTEES FOR ENGLISH 
TEACHERS. 


The system of Whitley Committees, 
whereby workers are represented in the 
control of the industry or plant has re- 
cently been applied to teachers in Eng- 
lish schools. The Manchester education 
committee has acceded to the demands of 
the teachers and decided to form an ad 
visory committee of 
members of the education committee and 
Seven members representative of the 
whole teaching service. The committee is 
to act in an advisory capacity with regard 
to any educational matter referred to it 
either by the education committee or by 


consisting seven 


the teachers’ representatives. It has no 
executive power. 
Another step toward teachers’ repre- 


sentation was the creation of a consulta- 
tive committee which aims to provide fa- 
cilities for the director of education to 
discuss with the teachers various admin- 
istrative and other questions relating 
school, 


to 





ILLITERACY AND PRIMARY EDUCATION IN 
SPAIN. 


The figures for illiteracy in Spain are 
estimated by W. A. Montgomery, of 
Bureau of Education, as at least as high 
as in the year 1910, when nearly 12,000,000 
persons out of a population of 20,000,000 
reported unable to and 
Indeed, with the continuous closing 


the 


were as read 
write. 
of primary schools in all parts of 
Spain through lack of funds to attract 
teachers, it is possible that the illiteracy 
for recent years would surpass even the 
high figure of 1910. The Provinces show- 
ing greatest illiteracy (estimated, 1916) 
are as follows: Almeria, Malaga, Jaen, 
Albacete, Murcia, the Canaries, Ciudad, 
Real, Cordoba, Catillon y Alicente, all of 

Those 


10 


rural 


which range above 70 per cent. 
showing illiteracy 
cent are Segovia, Burgos, Palencia, Mad- 
rid, Alava y Santander. The decrease in 
illiteracy has been slow since 1860, when 
statistics were first gathered for the na- 


‘ranging below per 


tion at large. In that year the 
centage was 75.52; in 1877, 70.01; in 1887, 


68.01; in 1900, 63.78. 

Spain’s leaders have never been slow to 
recognize the extreme seriousness of this 
menace; but beyond a few provisions in 
the national budget, and those of the most 
advanced communes for a supplementary 
fund for teachers holding night schools 
for adults—seldom rising for the indi- 
vidual above $50—nothing constructive 
has been attempted. Sr. Alba worked 


per 


upon definite ideas along this line, but 
his brief tenure of office precluded the 
realization of his schemes, 

In 1916 throughout Spain 12,7138 sepa- 
for the in- 
women. At 
Assembly of 


February, 


rate classes were conducted 
men and 
National 
Madrid 


passed, calling upon 


of adult 
of the 
held in 


1918, resolutions wer 


struction 
a meeting 
Teachers in 
vigorous meas- 


Government to take 


ures for the suppression of illiteracy. 


the 


was recommended that the Government 
should: 

1. Not permit any man to vote who 
could not read or write. 

2. Not issue an honorable discharge to 


the soldier who remained illiterate. 
the be enforced forbid- 
admission of a workman into an 


3. See that law 
ding the 
certificate of instruc- 


industry without a 


tion. 





MEDICAL EDUCATION FOR CHINA. 


In China the Rockefeller Foundation is 


working demonstration of modern 


out a 
medical education and hospital adminis 
1917, the min- 


ister of education of the Chinese Republic 


tration. On September 24, 


laid the corner stone of a new institution, 
the Peking Union Medical College, which 
the board is building in the Chinese capi- 
“This group 
wards, service buildings, and staff 
all the 
medical 
the Rockefeller 


external 


of laboratories, hos- 


tal. 
pital 
residences will embody approved 


features of a modern center,” 


latest report of 
The 


harmony 


says the 
forms will, 
the best 
architecture and 


Foundation. 


however, be in with 


of Chinese 


traditions 
will thus symbolize a desire to make the 
not something imposed from with- 


shall in time 


college 


out, but an agency which 


become an intimate organic part of a de- 
veloping Chinese civilization.” 





PUBLIC-HEALTH TRAINING IN BRAZIL. 


Following the report of a special com- 
Brazil in 1916 to study 
onditions, the Rockefeller Foun- 


mission sent to 


medical ¢ 


dation International Health Board en- 
tered into an arrangement with the 
Faculdade de Medicina e Cirurgia at Sao 


Paulo for the establishment of a depart- 
ment of hygiene in that institution. The 
new department—the first of its kind in 
Brazil—is to be maintained jointly by 
the medical school and the board for a 
period of five years, with the understand- 
ing that, if at the end of that time it has 
justified itself, the Government will as- 
sume its support. 
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A WORD TO THE EIGHTH GRADE, 


By A. W. Burr, seloit College. 


The boys and girls in the eighth grade 
in the next two or three weeks will face 


more or less definitely what they shall do 


next. Shall it be factory, farm, office, a 
trade, high-school? Beyond in _ their 
vision will lie obscurely perhaps three 
objectives: My work in life, the way I 


am going to do it, and what for. 
of 


view is the time to help the boy and the 


This eighth-grade pause and point 
girl to see more clearly, to make them 
feel that, like the soldier, what they do is 
not so much matter as that they do their 
vart to the best of their ability, and that 
only the common welfare gives the morale 
in the 


it 


that carries one “over the top” 
“fronts ” beyond their training days. 
is the hour to enlist them for their life’s 
war. 

How May It Be Done? 


In a large or small school system the 
superintendent may send immediately a 
letter, pen signed, to every boy or girl 
In that letter 


the 


finishing the eighth grade. 


may his interest in 


to take, and 


he express step 


they are about may try to 


give them simply his view of the three 


objectives, something to do, done well, 
for service. He may name time and 
place where for two hours a week for a 


month he will talk with them about their 
plans, and the helpful 
seventh or eighth grade teacher to open 
like opportunity for 


ask most 


may 


conference in each 
school. 

The superintendent may ask two, three, 
more successful, right-minded citizens 


15-minute talk 


or 
to give a to each eighth 
grade of the city, and he may give a talk 
himself. 

setter still, he may call a mass meeting 
of all eighth-grade pupils and their par- 
ents and friends and have two or 
practical, helpful talks given 
future place and part of these boys and 


three 
as to the 
girls. 

Suppose, too, that the 
vay they found it of two or three citizens, 


work and the 


men and women, eighth graders of the 
city 10, 20 years ago, were written up 
and sent to each pupil? It might fire 


Enlisted 
they must be sooner or later if they 
as did their fathers and 
Who can do it 


some boy or girl for enlistment. 
are 
“to carry on” 
brothers in khaki. better 
than their teachers? 





*T want to get into your hearts a pas- 
sion for Americanism, not only because 
Americanism is the spirit of our country 
but because Americanism is the most ad- 
vanced spirit that has to 
spirit from above.”—Franklin K. Lane. 


come man’s 
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BOOKS AND OTHER MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


welfare agencies con- 


Certain of the 


; 


nected wiih the training camps have as- 


sembled mat Is for educational work. 
With the demobilization of the Army 
many of these can no longer be used 
profitably by the agencies which bought 
them. The Bureau of Education has un- 
dertaken to call the attention of schools 
to these supplies as they become avail- 
al for purel There follows a list 
of materials the purchasing prices, 


be had at the headquarters of 
f the War Work 
M.C. A.. 2 West Forty- 
York City: 

Robert's English 
No. 1 (Elementary). 


that 
the Eastern Dena 
the Y. 
third Street, Ne’ 


Pram) 
rtment ¢ 
Council of 
1. 117 copi for Com- 
An 


S002 


ing ricans, 
per copy. 
Coming 
$0.05 


£500 Robert's English for 


Americans, Advanced Course. 


per copy. 
English for Coming Ameri- 
$0.08 


DO Robert's 


cans: Manual for Teachers. 
per copy. 

4.15 
students 


so in Een 


(For 
who have hud two years or 
$0.05 per 


Robert's English Readers. 

slish instruction. ) 
copy. 

5. 49 Fraser & Squair French Grammar. 
$0.25 per copy. 

G. 402 Military 
ary. 

7. 1,000 Library Book Pockets (these are 


Cortina French Diction- 


S0.10 per copy. 


for pasting to the inner cover of a 
to hold $0.10 


per hundred. 


book a library card). 


At the headquarters of the Southeast- 
ern Department of the War Work Coun- 
cil, Y. M. C. A. Building, Atlanta, Ga., 


the following supplies may be obtained: 
1. 3,000 


First Eleven Lessons. 


Spaeth’s Camp Reader, 


$0.01 per copy. 


copies 


2. 400 Reader, 


$0.01 


copies Spaeth’s Camp 


First Twenty-one Lessons. 


per copy. 
3. 6,712 copies MacLennan’s Spoken Eng- 
Naturalized Americans, 


lish for 


SO.02 per copy. 


4, 2.127 copies Robinson & Legg’s Con- 
versational English Lessons. $0.02 
per copy. 

5. 235 Robert’s English Readers. $0.05 


per copy. 


6. 6,800 Copies French. $0.02 


Liberty 
per copy. 

Carriage charges on these goods will. of 

paid by the school ordering 


course, be 


them. 





FINE ARTS AS A SUBJECT IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 
The recent steady increase in the num- 
ber and size of departments of fine art 
in universities is destined to exercise an 


important influence upon American art 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 





For the convenience of those interested in Government publications on edu- 
cation the following summary of the publications of the Bureau of Education 
is given: 

I. PERIODICALS. 

School Life.—Offieial organ of the Bureau of Education. Published semi- 
monthly. Subscription, 50 cents a year. Sample copies free. 

Americanization—A wonthly publication reviewing progress in the Ameri- 
canization movement. Free. 

Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. 
Free. 


A monthly index to 
books and articles on education. 
Il. BULLETINS. 

The Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, authorized by act of Congress in 
1906, is issued at frequent intervals. 
These bulletins range in length from a few pages to several hundred, 
bulletin treats some special subjects in education—history, progress, report of 
important educational groups, record of an educational experiment or achieve- 
ment, The edition is limited by law to 12,500 copies, so that free copies 
are available chiefly to administrative officers and heads of departments of 
Copies may be purchased at cost from 


Fifty-five numbers were issued in 1918, 
Kach 


eu. 


education in universities and colleges. 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Oflice, however, typical 


or 


bulletins costing 5, 10, 15, or 25 cents. 


II. LeAFLETS AND CIRCULARS. 


The bureau publishes several series of leaflets and circulars, and these are 
usually available in greater quantities than bulletins, Some of the recent num- 
bers are: Lessons from the War and Their Application in the Training of 
Teachers, by William T. Rawden (Industrial Education Circular No, 1); Op- 
portunities at College for Returning Soldiers (Higher Education Circular No. 
12): The Kindergarten and Americanization (Kindergarten Circular No. 3); 
Outline of an Emergency Course of Instruction on the War, prepared by 
Charles A. Coulomb, Armand J. Gerson, Albert EK. McKinley, under the direc- 
tion of the National Board for Historical Service (Teachers’ Leaflet No. 4) ; 
Certain Defects in American Education and the Remedies for Them, by Charles 
W. Eliot (Teachers’ Leatlet No. 5). 

REPORTS 


Prior to 1918 the Bureau of Education published an annual report ef six 
to thirteen hundred pages, usually in two volumes. This practice was discon- 
tinued in 1918, when a brief administrative report was substituted for the 
larger report, and the place of the big report was taken by the so-called biennial 
survey, the first number of which will appear in 1919. The various chapters 
in the biennial survey, which will be similar in scope to the chapters of the 
two volumes of the old annual report, will be printed as separate bulletins. 


MIMEOGRAPHED LETTERS. 


A portion of the information compiled by the bureau is distributed in the form 
of mimeographed circular letters, although recently most of this material has 
been circulated through the columns of Scrioor Lire or in the form of the 
printed leaflets mentioned above. Mimeographed material is distributed free, 

A list of available publications of the bureau will be sent on request. 

















in two directions, namely, by giving to 


to those who later will be professional 


the future citizens who will be the | artists an opportunity to continue 
patrons of art and the promoters of the through college the contact with art 


standards of civic beauty an early ac- 
quaintance with artistic interests and 
ideals of excellence, and also by offering 


which in many cases was begun in high 
school—Walter Sargent, in Education 
Bulletin, 1918, No. 43. 
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By P. 


Secretary of the Educational 





ADVANCED EDUCATIONAL WORK WITHIN A GOVERNMENT 
BUREAU.’ 
G. 


Committee, 


AGNEW, 


Bureau of Standards 








During the 10 years graduate 
courses of instruction in physics, mathe- 
matics, and chemistry main- 
tained at the Bureau in 
Washington. The work has been carried 
out upon a semiofficial basis, 
being the better training of the younger 
members of the staff for their technical 


duties. 


past 


have been 
of Standards 


the object 


How Conzress Made the Work Possible. 


There is ample legal nuthority for the 
maintenance of such educational work 
within a Government bureau. <A _ joint 
resolution passed by Congress in 1892 
opened the Government collections for 


research and educational uses. This was 
broadened by an act in 1901, which stated 
that: 

“Facilities for study research in 
Government departments shall 
be afforded to scientific investigators and 
to duly qualified individuals and students 
° * * wpnder restric- 
tions as the 
bureaus may prescribe.” 

The work at the Bureau of 


and 


rules and 


such 


heads of departments and 


Standards 


was started in 1908 by a group of the 
younger members of the staff who were 
extremely anxious to continue their aca- 


demic work. They organized an associa- 
tion for the purpose, the direction of the 
undertaking being placed in the hands of 
an elected executive committee of five 
members. This committee 
planned and organized the work, decided 
upon the courses to be given, secured in- 
structors, and executed all the necessary 
details. In this they had the sympa- 
thetic support the the 
older members of the staff. Five courses 
were offered the first year and the work 
was successful from the start. The gen- 
eral plan of the work laid this 
first year has been followed in the further 


students’ 


of director and 


as out 
development, and no radical changes have 
been made. 

The following 
plicated set of committees was organized 


year a somewhat com- 


for the administration of the work. Com- 
mittees appointed by tie director per- 
formed most of the functions of a uni- 


deciding upon courses, 


committee 


versity facuity, 
engaging instructors, etc. A 
of the students secured information 
courses desired, collected the tuition fees 
from the students, and performed other 
similar duties. This arrangement con- 


on 





i1For a somewhat more detailed description, 
see Higher Education Circular No. 14 of the 
Bureau of Education. This will be sent free 
on request. 


tinued for eight years, during which time 


it became increasingly evident that the 
arrangement was unnecessarily compli- 
cated and that the real responsibility 


naturally gravitated to a very few men 

who took an active interest in the work. 
Accordingly 1917 the 

was reduced to a single committee of six 


these are appointed 


in machinery 


members. Four of 


by elected an- 
from among 
committee exercises full 
student fully 


consulted and is urged to suggest courses 


two 
the student body 


the director and are 


hually by 
themselves. The 
but the is 


control, body 


and instructors. 

Courses Similar to Those in Better Graduate 
Schools. 

The courses have been along the same 


general academic lines as those offered 


in the graduate schools of the better uni- 
have lim- 
ited to the general field of physics, mathe- 


versities. The subjects been 


matics, and chemistry, and, measured by 
the number of courses given, the empha- 
sis has been in this order. Until last year 
it was not feasible to maintain repeating 


sequences of courses in as systematic a 


manner as was desirable, although ef- 
forts were made in that direction. The 
increase in the size of the bureau has, 


however, provided a larger student body 
to support the work, and two three-year 
eycles are now provided, one in physics 
As many addi- 
sup- 


and one in mathematics. 


tional courses are given as can be 


ported, but these six are treated as pre- 
ferred to even if the 
number of students registering for them 


COUrses, be given 


would otherwise be 


for a course, and even 


is smaller than 
deemed 
if by so doing the chances of giving other 
desirable are This 
enables men to plan their work in a sys- 
tematic that it 
them in a few years to cover the essen- 


necessary 


courses lessened. 


way, SO is possible for 


tials of the work ordinarily required by 
the universities for the Ph. D. degree. <A 
within a reasonable time, do 
sufficient the 
him to secure his doctorate in a single 
year of residence work at a uni- 
Written examinations are given 
regularly at the conclusion of a course, 
and have had much to do with maintain- 


man may, 


work at bureau to enable 
final 
versity. 


ing a high standard. 

Up to the present time slightly 
than half of the courses have been given 
connected with the bureau, 


more 


by men not 
Other things being equal, it has been the 
policy to get men from outside the bu- 


reau to give the courses, when suitable 


| 
| 
| cial 
| 


| 

| ing. 
} 

| 


| men could be secured. Experience has 
that 
in their subjects are willing to g 


shown many men who are eminent 


ive such 


courses of lectures, the real incentive be- 


ing love of their work and the desire to 


see it advanced, rather than the nominal 


financial remuneration which it has been 


The following 


possible to offer them. ili 


stitutions have been drawn upon for ib- 


structors: Bureau of Chemistry, Catholic 
Terrestrial 


ol 


University, Department 


Magnetism, Geological Survey, Geophysi 


cal Laboratory, George Washington Uni- 
versity, Johns Hopkins University. Johns 
| Hopkins has been drawn upon more fre- 


quentiy than any other institution. The 


| instructors exercise complete freedom in 


methods of handling the work. 


Cordial Relations with Local Universitier 


From two to eight courses have been 
| given per year. The lectures are usu- 
| ally given either in the morning befcre 
the day’s work begins or in the after- 
noon at the close of work. It has fre 
quently been convenient, particularly in 
the case of outside instructors, to have 


the lectures come partly or wholly in offi- 
but time 


was made up by the students. 


hours, in these cases the 


An excep- 


tion was made last year in the case of a 


| : . 
| course in least squares, as it was neces- 


assistants in the optical 


that the 
have 


sary 
for their 


undertak- 


division such a training 
official work on an important 
The course was consequently given 
half on official time both as regards the 
students and instructor. <A similar ar- 
rangement has been made in courses this 
year. The tuition very 
moderate, averaging about $15 per year- 


fees have been 

hour. 
Relations universities 

Mem- 


given 


with the local 
have been most cordial throughout. 
bers of faculties 
courses, the universities have given credit 
for and at vari- 


ous stages of development the work has 


the local have 


work done at the bureau, 
been fully discussed with the university 


the 


have 


assist- 


minor 
not 


authorities. Many of 
ants of the bureau 
pleted an undergraduate course are tak- 
the par- 


George 


who com- 
local universities, 
ticularly at Washington. It 
been the policy of the bureau to encour- 
of 


to accommodate t 


ing work at 


has 


age this, and hours service are ar- 


ranged 
who are carrying university work. 


} 
Hose 


Assistants 





In May, 1918, the trustees of Columbia 
University designated Columbia House as 
the university 
tion, under the direction of 
The plan the 
correlate the courses bearing upon 
Americanization which are now being 
given in the various parts of Columbia 
University, to encourage their further 
development, and to present them as a 
homogeneous body of instruction, 





Americaniza- 
Prof. W. A. 
to 


center for 


sraun, of house is 























HOW THE TEXTBOOK QUESTION IS HAN- 


DLED IN THE SWISS CANTON OF GRI- 

GIONI. 

In the Italian-speaking Swiss Canton of 
Grigioni, textbooks are the property of 
the Stat The author is paid for his 


labor 60 lire ($12) for every 10 pages of 


printed text, and an editorial commission 
and puts on sale the 
German and Italian. These 
through the 


vear, manuals of arithmetic 


of the Canton prints 
textbooks l 


include reading in books 


eighth school 
de of the elementary school, 


for every 


a manual for the teaching of German, etc. 


Books are well bound, and sold at a price 
below cost. For example, the reading 
book for first school year, comprising TO 
pages, sells for 10 cents, or less than half 
a lire: that for the eighth school year, 
embracing 347 pages, sells for 30 cents, 


half lire. Books for in 
proportionate 
for the first vear, 


sells for less than 5 


about one and a 


termediate years are ini 


The 


containing 


price. arithmetic 
o2 pages, 
that of the eighth year, of 79 pages, 
In the 


examined by 


cents 5 
for 7 cents. same Canton, reading 
a special school 
of 
professors of the normal school. 

textbook used in the elementary 
a new edition, the central com 


books are 


inspectors or 


Before a 


commission, composed 
schools 
can pass t 
mittee of 
Grigioni invites the individual branches, 
of which there is one in every political 


the association of teachers of 


district, to express its judgment as to the 
merits of the textbook in question, with 
as to additions, modificea- 


prop 


free suggestions 


tions, etc. The snls of the various 
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district branches are published by dele- 
gates to the Central conference, which is 
held annually just prior to the opening 
of school year. The decisions of the latter 
are transmitted the Department of 
Public Instruction for final criticism and 
action, 


to 





HE COULD NOT SPEAK ENGLISH. 
“Few cities better exemplify social 
and industrial conditions that ought not 
to continue to exist in the United States 


than the Massachusetts city of Law: | 
rence,” says the Christian Science Moni- | 
tor. “In a total population of about 


100,000 more than one-third are workers 
in the textile mills for which the 
is famous, but of these 35,000 oper- 
10,000, about one- 
understand the 


in itself would 


creat 


city 
atives more than or 
third, speak or 
English language. That 
appear to be enough to explain the con- 
tinually recurring labor troubles from 
the community suffers, but the 
situation is aggravated by the fact that 


the non-English-using portion of the peo- 


do not 


which 





ple is subdivided into many different 
nationalities and dialects. Almost the 
last thing that might be expected from 


such a situation would seem to be that 
the diversified groups should be able to 
arrive at a real understanding, whether 
over industrial matters or anything else. 
Certainly they can never reach an un- 
derstanding until they learn to communi- 
cate with one another intelligibly. 
“Only the other day an Italian who 
had lived and worked in the city for at 








MESSAGE FROM TREASURY DEPARTMENT TO SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


sent the following telegram to the savings organization in the 12 Fed- 


eral reserve bank districts: 


f 
| On May 8 the Savings Division, 


“Vacation thrift and summer earning plans for children very im- | 
Immediately relay statement to local school superintendents, | | 
urging adoption of following vacation program. First, appoint vaca- 
tion-thrift director; second, present summer-earning opportunities for 
children; third, enlist children by vacation-thrift pledge approved by 


| portant. 


parents: 


Stamps. 





“IT will do some useful work during part of my vacation 
and, if possible, earn money and invest it in Thrift and War 
Saving Stamps and thus help make a 100 per cent efficient 
thrift record for my schoolroom—aAll pupils buying Thrift 


‘Fourth, give children memorandum of convenient places to buy in 
summer, arranging special agencies where needed; fifth, secure coopera- 
tion of local organizations as playgrounds, reaching children in vacation, 
and if desirable start vacation-thrift clubs; sixth, announce that vaca- 
tion thrift will be checked up when school reassembles and recognition {| | 
given rooms reaching 100 per cent efficiency.” 


United States Treasury Department, 














15 
least half a lifetime, according to the 
social welfare agent who cites the in- 


stance, went as usual to the gates of the 
mill he was empleyed, but was 
prevented from entering by the police, 
who took him te be one of the present 
set of strikers. He could neither speak 
nor understand English, so in spite of his 
attempts to explain that he was entitled 
to go to work in the mill, he was arrested 
und kept in police hands until an inter- 
preter could make his position clear. 
This man recognized the logic of the sivu- 
ution. He began forthwith to study Eng- 
lish. If the same logic could be made to 
appeal to the thousands of other Law- 


where 


rence operatives who have for years con- 
tented with in the 
United States but not of it, there would 
be some reason to look forward, even for 
Lawrence, toward a future of compara- 


themselves being 


tive peace. 





AFTER-WAR READING COURSES. 


(Continued from page 1.) 


Section A. If you complete this course 
within two years and fulfill the require- 
ments you will be entitled to a certificate 
the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. Write to the Home 
Kducation Division, United States Bu- 
reau of Education, for details. 

1. Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 

2. Arabian Nights. 

3. A Modern Instance. 
Dean Howells, 


signed by 


By William 


4. Clarissa Harlowe. By Samuel Rich- 
ardson. 

5. David Copperfield, By Charles 
Dickens. 

6. Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 


7. History of Henry Esmond. By Wil- 


liam M. Thackeray. 


8. Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
9. Joseph Vance. By William F. De- 
Morgan. 


10. Kidnapped. 
venson, 


By Robert Louis Ste- 


Requirements.—Talk with the librarian 
of your camp, transport, hospital, or pub- 
lic library about this. He will probably 
be able to lend you most of the books in 
this course, 

Send directly to the United States Bu- 
reau of Education at Washington, D. C., 
the following data: Your name, camp ad- . 
dress, home address, age, education, oc- 
cupation, date of beginning course, name 
and number of course, 

Write the bureau once in a while and 
send a brief summary or outline of each 
hook when read. <A set of questions will 
be furnished to assist in reading, if re- 


quested, 
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Are the Boys and Girls 











in Your Community in the 





SU: Steel Garden Army? 





THE PIED PIPER SYMBOL 


IF NOT, THERE IS STILL TIME FOR THEM TO JOIN 


HERE’S THE PLAN: 


The School Garden Army exists primarily as an organization of children who are doing 


garden work under school supervision. 


The gardens they work in may be in connection 


‘with the school, in vacant lots, or the home, in school time, or in vacation. 


Any organization of school children now 
doing garden work will be eligible to enlist- 
ment. 
existing form, if they so desire, and have 


Such organizations may keep their 
the additional impetus of belonging to a 
national army fostered by President Wilson, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Com- 
missioner of Education. The aim of this 
army is to nationalize and unify the great 
work now being carried on .mong the school 
children of America. 

Soldiers of the U.S. S. G. receive insignia, 
consisting of bars for the different ranks; an 
enlistment sheet for 1919, so that the names 
of the gardeners may be duly posted, and 
copies of the red, white, and blue service flag. 


Address: 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 








SECRETARY LANE’S SPECIAL MESSAGE TO 
THE SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 
“A MILLION and a half of you answered 


the cali last year; there should be five 
million this year. 

“The war is over; but the world is only be- 
ginning to be rebuilt. In many parts of Europe 
farms and the men to farm them are no more; 
yet the world must be fed. 

“Food is the key to most of the problems 
of Europe. The United States School Garden 
Army has it in its power to be a big help to 
the nations in the task of feeding the world. 
Every garden: added to the number planted 
last year means another step toward lasting 
peace. 

“The boys and girls who have liberty gar- 
dens in 1919, the garden army officers who 
assist in keeping the Army efficient, and the 
teachers who direct the work will render a 
patriotic service to be compared only to that 
of the men who won the war.”—-Franxun  K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 
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